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PROVOCATEUR 

Building a Transit System for One City 


By Joan Byron 

NEW YORK'S DENSITY AND ECONOMIC 
vitality would be impossible without the 
connectivity our transit system provides. 
But that system doesn't serve everyone 
equally. 758,000 New Yorkers travel over 
an hour to work, each way; two-thirds of 
those workers are on their way to j obs 
that pay less than $35,000 per year. Lay a 
subway map over a census map of house¬ 
hold incomes, and you'll see evidence 
that the cost of housing in walkable, 
transit-rich neighborhoods is pushing 
poor and working-class families out to 
what used to be called “two-fare zones." 
Though the MetroGard has eliminated 
the extra charge for transferring from 
bus to subway, living out of reach of the 
subway still exacts a heavy price—from 
individual commuters, from their fami¬ 
lies and from their neighborhoods. 

Businesses suffer too. The boroughs 
have outpaced Manhattan in job growth; 
health care, education, retail, logistics 
and manufacturing clusters have grown, 
often in locations off the subway grid. 
Workers can't find jobs within a reason¬ 
able commute from their homes, and 
businesses located miles from the near¬ 
est subway stop send vans and livery cars 
to pick up their workers. 

It's not just work trips that are hard. 
Hospitals and the networks of health ser¬ 
vices that surround them can take hours 
to reach, especially for seniors and dis¬ 
abled people who can't navigate subway 
stairs. Colleges that should be offering 
young people ladders out of poverty are 
themselves out of reach. 

There is no fiscally or physically 
feasible scenario in which the transit 
deficits experienced by residents and 
workers of outlying neighborhoods can 
be addressed by rail expansion. But Bus 
Rapid Transit (BRT) is not only achiev¬ 
able; it's transformative. Areas of the 
city that were once quasi-suburban, 
car-dependent enclaves have changed 
demographically and economically. Gar 
ownership is declining, multi-earner 


households are increasing, and work des¬ 
tinations are less and less often in Man¬ 
hattan. Major streets in Staten Island, 
southeast Brooklyn, eastern Queens, and 
the northeast Bronx are six or more lanes 
wide, with medians that could accom¬ 
modate stations that would allow riders 
to prepay their fares and board from plat¬ 
forms level with bus floors. 

BRINGING REAL 
BRT TO NEW 
YORK WILL 
REQUIRE BOTH 
POLITICAL WILL 
AND AGENCY 
BANDWIDTH. 

The interventions that would bring 
true Bus Rapid Transit to subway-starved 
neighborhoods would reduce conges¬ 
tion and make streets safer for walking 
and biking, as has been the case on the 
M15 Select Bus Service (SBS) corridor in 
Manhattan. They could also help local 
retail strips compete with big box and 
mall chains by increasing foot traffic 
on streets that are now made chaotic 
and dangerous by car-dominated 1960s 
design. 

To bring real BRT to the places that 
need it most will cost money—but a 
tiny fraction of what any of the subway 
and commuter rail projects now on 
the boards would involve. Gleveland's 
Health Line, widely hailed as the highest- 
standard BRT corridor in the U.S., was 
completed for under $200 million, less 
than $30 million per mile; Phase One of 


the Second Avenue Subway has cost $3 
billion per mile. 

More than money, bringing real BRT 
to New York will require both political 
will and agency bandwidth. Select Bus 
Service has delivered real improvements 
in bus speed and reliability because the 
MTA and DOT have learned to work 
together, and also to work with local 
stakeholders to identify and solve prob¬ 
lems as corridors are being planned. That 
kind of engagement—from the selection 
of routes to the placement of lanes and 
stations—is labor-intensive but pays 
off by maximizing system performance 
and local benefits and by addressing the 
real and perceived concerns of potential 
opponents. Accelerating the rollout of 
new SBS routes, and delivering genuine 
BRT where it is most needed, will require 
leadership from the mayor and from 
champions in the Gity Gouncil and an 
expanded staffing commitment within 
the agencies. 

A number of visions for full-featured, 
networked Bus Rapid Transit have been 
put forward—by DOT, MTA and by my 
own organization, the Pratt Genter for 
Gommunity Development. They cross 
bridges and connect boroughs, joining 
underserved neighborhoods and hard- 
to-reach job centers, turning a transit 
system of two cities into one that works 
for everyone. 

The incoming mayor can accelerate 
the delivery of BRT by ensuring that 
partnerships with the State continue, 
by recruiting progressive allies in the 
Gity Gouncil and allocating the mod¬ 
est amounts of capital funding needed 
to build dedicated lanes and iconic 
stations—and no less importantly, 
to staff the robust planning capacity, 
NYG DOT needs to open the planning 
bottleneck. ■ 


JOAN BYRON IS DIRECTOR OF POLICY AT THE PRATT 
CENTER FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, WHERE 
SHE LEADS RESEARCH AND ADVOCACY ON ISSUES 
OF SOCIAL JUSTICE IN NEW YORK CITY'S BUILT 
ENVIRONMENT 
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EVERY TIME I HEAR MAYOR-ELECT BILL DE BLASIO TALK ABOUT A TALE 

of two cities, I am transported to the dance floor of Youssou N’Dour’s nightclub in 
Dakar, Senegal. That’s where, despite my lack of coordination and rhythm and every 
obstacle but cocktails, Enrique Penalosa, the former Mayor of Bogota, Colombia, 
tried to teach me to salsa dance. 

We were on a trans-Africa speaking tour. He was lecturing to local leaders about 
“Calles para la gente,” and I was carrying his bags. During the day, he’d tell the assem¬ 
bled crowd, “It is very difficult to achieve income equality. Of course, we should not 
give up on achieving it, but it is hard, and it takes a long time. What we can achieve 
more readily, especially as mayors in charge of our own streets, is quality-of-life 
equality. We can do it by creating streets for people, not just for cars. And we can show 
that someone on a $30 bicycle is just as important as someone in a $30,000 car.” 

I learned a lot on that trip. I still can’t salsa dance, but I do know that Penalosa was 
right about a city’s streets. A dedicated mayor can make all the difference in the world. 
With public plazas, he can give kids in Queens Village a place to play that’s as fun as 
Prospect Park. With better bus service, he can give a nurse in Flatbush the same kind 
of commute that a banker on the Upper East Side enjoys. Safe streets and calmed traf¬ 
fic give pedestrians the same sort of security that a chauffeured CEO feels in a limou¬ 
sine. A dedicated mayor can do all of that without asking Albany or Washington, D.C. 
or anyone else. That’s not the end to our tale of two cities, of course, but it’s a chapter 
that’s easy to close—far simpler than salsa dancing. 

Sincerely, 

^ ^ — 

Paul Steely White 

Executive Director 
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IN THEIR OWN WORDS 


For She’s a Jolly Good Fellow 

DOT Commissioner Janette Sadik-Khan has done a whole lot for New York City's 
streets in the past six years. Whether you think she's been terrific (like we do) or 
totalitarian, you've probably shared some words about her. As a friendly farewell, 
we put together a few of our favorite one-liners from the past few years. 


“She has an 
absolute 
certainty that 
she’s correct.” 

-Outgoing Council 
Member Lew Fidler 


^ “ We just disagree in 
certain instances where 
I’m acutely aware that 
she wants to make it 
hard for those that 
choose to own their 
automobiles.” 

-Outgoing Brooklyn Borough 
President Marty Markowitz 


“She laughs like 
no other person 
Ideal with in the 
entire city.” 

-City Planning Director 
Amanda Burden 



“Some people would 
make Janette Sadik- 
Khan a dartboard, but 
I like her and I think 
she’s done a great job 
with the bike-share 
program.” 

-Manhattan Borough 
President-elect Gale Brewer 





“Her energy, her 
thoughtfulness, her 
strategic approach, all 
inspired me, but also 
the apparent speed 
with which she was 
accomplishing things.” 

-Edward Reiskin, Director of 
Transportation at the San Francisco 
Municipal Transportation Agency 


“I’ve never met her, 
but I know people 
are knocking her, 
but what they 
should remember 
is that at bottom, 
what she’s engaged 
in is an effort to 
rescue the city from 
an over-dependence 
on the automobile.” 

-Robert Caro, author of The 
Power Broker 


















Will Ragozzino 
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of color in East Harlem after graduating 
with a BA in Political Science and Black 
Studies, so yeah, I have a pretty real back¬ 
ground in organizing. 

What do you think about the charge 
that bike lanes are a harbinger of 
gentrification or that livable streets 
are elitist? It’s absurd. Sure, there are 
barriers to cycling in low-income com¬ 
munities—the cost of a bike might be 
an issue—but the idea that people of 
color or lower-income New Yorkers are 
negatively impacted by the ability to get 
around safely and healthfully in their 
community is absurd. That argument has 
no basis. I never understand why people 
would say that. 

You’re a bike messenger, who’s paid 
to get things to places quickly, as well 
as a Bike Ambassador, who’s paid to 
espouse the virtues of safe cycling. Are 
those twojobs ever at odds? That’s a 
tough one. How should I put this? Well, 

I think you made an important point: 
messengers are expected to get things 
to where they’re going in as little time as 
possible, and they’re paid per-package, 
so there is even more incentive to go fast. 
At Street Kings, we go fast, but we go fast 
safely. Safety is our number one priority. 
It’s part of our brand, and we don’t want 
to mess that up. I think the Bike Ambas¬ 
sador message is pretty similar: We teach 
people to ride safely and ride in a way that 
reflects well on all cyclists. 

I heard that you’ve got another project 
in the works. Can you tell us about 
that? It’s called the Youth Urban Bike 
Initiative. It’s through Street Kings 
NYC, and it’s something I’ve been 
dreaming up for a while. We work with 
alternative incarceration programs to 
get troubled youth involved in the bike 
world. We provide bikes, mentoring and 
support to give these kids a way to get 
away from the street life or from being 
bored and causing trouble or from what¬ 
ever. We’re there, we’re riding, we’re 
having fun. ■ 


COMMUTER PROFILE 

Diego Gerena-Quinones 


What do you do? I’m one of T.A.’s Bike 
Ambassadors, and I’m T.A.’s Staten 
Island Organizer, and I’m a bike messen¬ 
ger for Street Kings NYC. 

Where are you from? 

East Harlem, New York. El Barrio. 

When did you start biking in the city? 

I was one of those babies on the back of 
a bike. My parents took me to school like 
that, and as soon as I could ride, I was all 
over the neighborhood. About two and a 
half years ago is when I decided to go fast 
and far. I bought a road bike from Recy- 
cle-a-Bicycle and fell in love with passing 
cars and riding the streets. 


How did you get involved with T. A.? 

It was totally by chance. I was delivering a 
package to T.A.’s building when I ran into 
a guy who I knew from my days as a com¬ 
munity organizer. He told me that T. A. 
was looking for seasoned organizers to 
work on bike issues, and I jumped at the 
opportunity. 

So you have a background in organiz¬ 
ing? I come from a household of activists. 
My mom represented low-income ten¬ 
ants in housing court, and my dad was 
a social studies teacher. Since the age 
of 14, I’ve been doing organizing work: 
education, housing. I focused on the dis¬ 
placement of low-income communities 
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BIKE NEWS 

Milestones 


QUEENS CALLS FOR A SAFER 21ST STREET | 

A powerful and diverse coalition of business owners and 
community activists is calling on the local community board 
to create safer space for cyclists and pedestrians along 21st 
Street in Queens. The popular commercial corridor, which runs 
from Long Island City to Astoria and mixes traffic from four 
boroughs and two highways, runs through densely populated 
residential neighborhoods. In the last decade, drivers have 
killed seven pedestrians and bicyclists and injured dozens 
more. The coalition presented to Community Board 1 recently 
and is pushing for a resolution in favor of the project, which 
would prompt the DOT to take action. 




BIG NEWS FOR BROOKLYN'S 5TH AVENUE 


After years of organizing and advocacy from T.A.'s Brooklyn Activist 
Committee, 5th Avenue from 23rd to 65th Street is finally going to get 
some bike love. The DOT will install shared lanes along the two-way 
street, creating a bike-friendly route all the way from Park Slope to 
Bay Ridge. The existing 5th Avenue bike lane already sees some of the 
highest bike-count figures in the city. In 2010, the DOT spotted more 
than 700 cyclists in a 12-hour period. 



T.A. HELPS OUT AT THE 
BED-STUY 10K 

For the past 31 years, the Bedford Stuyvesant 
Restoration Corporation has sponsored one of 
the premier 10K runs in all of New York City. Last 
year, with a little guidance from T.A., they added 
a cycling component to the event. This year, the 
bike portion was ramped up even more, incorpo¬ 
rating the area's new Citi Bike stations and some 
free mechanic services from T.A. As one would 
expect from such a pairing, the event was a huge 
success. Thousands of people ran, walked and 
pedaled their way along a scenic route through a 
neighborhood rich in history, architecture and com¬ 
munity. We're already excited for next year. 



BON APPE-BIKEPARKING AT TWO OF 
BROOKLYN'S HIPPEST EATERIES 

Marlow & Sons and Diner, two of Brooklyn's coolest 
culinary hotspots, are the latest businesses to request 
and receive a bike corral from the DOT. The eight 
new bike racks will cater to the dozens customers 
who arrive by bike every day. Of course, owner and 
tastemaker Andrew Tarlow didn't stop there. Next 
to the bike corral, he installed tables and chairs that 
beautify the streetscape, expand his capacity and offer 
diners a way to eat and enjoy one of New York's best 
free shows: street life in Williamsburg. 


|oeo3 All: 
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BIKE NEWS 

Brooklyn’s First Bike 
Friendly Business District 


IT'S OFFICIAL: ATLANTIC AVENUE 
between the Brooklyn-Queens Express¬ 
way and 4th Avenue is Brooklyn's first 
Bike Friendly Business District. 

More than 65 shops and restaurants 
along the corridor have declared them¬ 
selves “bike friendly," and committed to 
making the area safer and more welcom¬ 
ing for cyclists, as well as walkers and 
shoppers who don't arrive on two wheels. 

Businesses participating in the pro¬ 
gram range from a toy store to a dentist's 
office to a Middle Eastern importer to 
hair salons to, of course, a bike shop. 

Each of these merchants has pledged to 
either give cyclists a discount, distrib¬ 
ute Biking Rules! educational materials, 
request a new bike rack from the city or 
commit to training their delivery cyclists 


in the rules of the road. 

The Atlantic Avenue Bike Friendly 
Business District is just the second of its 
kind in the five boroughs, and the first to 
partner with a local business improve¬ 
ment district, the Atlantic Avenue BID, as 
well as 12 community groups that rallied 
behind the project. 

As study after study has shown, biking 
is good for business. A team of research¬ 
ers from Oxford University found that 
neighborhoods that prioritize walking, 
biking and quality public space see local 
retail sales jump by 10 to 25 percent, and 
a recent New York City DOT report con¬ 
cluded that locally-based businesses on 
9th Avenue saw a 49 percent increase in 
sales after the installation of a protected 
bike lane. 


At the Atlantic Avenue Bike Friendly 
Business District's official opening on 
October 5th, those eye-popping esti¬ 
mates looked low, as scores of cyclists 
and hundreds of shoppers ambled, ped¬ 
aled and perused their way down the 
street. 

“Atlantic Avenue cuts through the 
heart of Brooklyn's downtown and is a 
vital commercial stretch for locals and 
visitors alike," said Jill Guidera, T.A.'s 
Field Organizing Coordinator. 

“With Citi Bike stations dotting the 
landscape and some of Brooklyn's finest 
tree-lined bike routes crossing the ave¬ 
nue, it is a perfect fit for a Bike Friendly 
Business District. As we went door-to- 
door to speak with local business own¬ 
ers, we heard an overwhelming demand 
for a people-friendly Atlantic Avenue. 
These businesses requested bike 
infrastructure. That's how they came 
on board. It's their desire to not only 
encourage cycling but see real improve¬ 
ments in their community." ■ 
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THE SALMON 

Last seen: Coming right at you 

Known to: Swim upstream, smell fishy 







THE FIXER-UPPER 

Last seen: Abandoned at a bike rack 

Known to: Shed parts 



THE SHADOW 

Last seen: Not until two feet away 

Known to: Always be out of batteries 



THE HATER 

Last seen: Blocking the crosswalk 
Known to: Be a jerk 




THE LEAP FROG 

Last seen: Passing when you're stopped 

Known to: Not know who's faster 


THE LOST JOGGER 

Last seen: Wearing headphones in the lane 

Known to: Not understand "On your left" 



THE T.A. MEMBER 

Last seen: Flagging down strangers 

Known to: Make you sign a petition 



THE EVIL LORAX 
Last seen: Locked to a tree 
Known to: Kill tulips for kicks 



THE SAG 

Last seen: [Cartoonist averted eyes] 
Known to: Need a belt 


(g A 
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THE SIT-DOWN 

Talking Traffic with 
Public Advocate-elect 
Letitia James 
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How did you get involved in politics? 

I was, and continue to be, a public 
defender. In the early ‘90s, a local politi¬ 
cian saw me at a trial and was impressed. 
He invited me to apply for a position in 
his office—staff counsel. I worked with 
him for nine years and got more and 
more involved in New York’s political 
world, but I also continued to represent 
individuals on a pro bono basis. I would 
argue with myself about how one makes 
a difference in the life of a community, a 
city and a society—whether that’s best 
done through legal or legislative means. I 
continue to struggle with that. As Public 
Advocate, I can merge my legal skills with 
my legislative experience. It’s a perfect 
marriage. 

In your years in the City Council, you 
always stood up for safe and sustain¬ 
able streets. Where does that convic¬ 
tion come from? 

Seniors. It’s primarily from the seniors I 
visit with. They’re my neighbors, and I’ll 
talk to them about the challenges related 
to living in a place and a society where 
everything is fast. I hear about how often 
their needs are ignored. Something is 
wrong if older New Yorkers can’t cross 
the street in their own neighborhood. 

Is there a street improvement around 
the city that you particularly appreci¬ 
ate? 

Carlton Avenue between Park and 
Myrtle. That was my first median. Almost 
seven years ago. The street was far too 
wide. Cars would speed and people didn’t 
have time to get across, so we built a 
median to break up traffic. Now there 
are trees and plantings and it organizes 
the traffic and gives people a safe space 
and looks good. When I proposed it, 
everyone said, “You’re going to take away 
parking spaces and cause congestion and 
bedlam in the streets.” None of that has 
occurred. In fact people have thanked 
me. There’s senior housing on that block. 
They rest at that median. Of course, one 
street isn’t enough. The difficulty of 
navigating streets in New York contin¬ 
ues to be a challenge. I witness it out of 


my window at home and outside of my 
office. We have yet to calm the streets on 
Lafayette Avenue and on South Elliot and 
on Hanson. We can do more. We need to 
continue the ongoing spirited conversa¬ 
tions with DOT about what we can do 
more of to bring relief to cyclists, seniors 
and others. 

SOMETHING IS 
WRONG IF OLDER 
NEW YORKERS 
CAN'T CROSS 
THE STREET 
IN THEIR OWN 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Is there a transportation-related piece 
of legislation you passed or worked on 
in the Council that you’re particularly 
proud of? 

Working with Brad Lander and Steve 
Levine to bring attention to the lack of 
investigation on traffic fatalities. We 
have yet to pass that into law, but we’ve 
had several hearings, and we’re still fight¬ 
ing for infrastructure in the DOT or the 
NYPD that would systematically engage 
in more full and complete investiga¬ 
tions of cyclist and pedestrian fatalities 
throughout the city. Hopefully, the next 
DOT or NYPD commissioner will make it 
a priority. 

What will be your top priorities as 
Public Advocate? 

My number one priority is working to 
solve the crisis in affordable housing. 

My number two is education. In terms 


of transportation-related priorities. I’ll 
focus on creating a unit in the DOT or 
PD to investigate crashes and severe 
accidents. I’ll also work to maintain and 
expand the Citi Bike program, which 
according to an internal poll in my office 
was a huge—capital H-U-G-E—success 
in Fort Greene and Clinton Hill. 

Are you a Citi Bike member? 

Yes! But truthfully, the campaign put a 
real dent in my bike time. I need to get 
back on it. 

Bill de Blasio recently announced 
a Vision Zero agenda for New York 
City—essentially a plan to reduce 
traffic fatalities and serious injuries 
to zero in ten years. What do you 
think has to happen to make that goal 
achievable? 

It will take strong direction from the top; 
from the Mayor’s office and also from the 
DOT and NYPD commissioners. They’ll 
all have to prioritize street safety. There’s 
also a political reality. He is going to have 
to continue the Bloomberg platform 
moving forward in terms of PlaNYG. The 
question then becomes to what extent 
does he embrace that platform? 

What do you think T.A. needs to do to 
keep winning livable streets improve¬ 
ments around the five boroughs? 

Expand your offices. Put satellite offices 
in all five boroughs; branch out. This fight 
can’t be limited to Manhattan and Down¬ 
town Brooklyn. We need to have a discus¬ 
sion in Brownsville and Bed-Stuy. Why 
should the bike map stop on Bedford 
Avenue? Why are we not exploring the 
far reaches? Why are we not expanding 
buses and mass transit into Staten Island, 
eastern Queens and the Bronx? 

Is there something you want to say 
to T.A.’s 100,000-person activist net¬ 
work? 

Raise your bikes high. Put your bikes up. 
You’ve made your mark. We’ve heard 
your cry. And you are now part of the 
fabric of New York City. You won the 
streets. ■ 
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BILL DE 
BLASIO’S 
ROUTE TO 
VISION ZERO 


I t's almost impossible to imagine a city where no one is 
killed or injured in traffic. The realities of modern urban 
life—powerful cars, crowded streets, rumbling trucks, lax 
policing, distractions and demands and plain old bad luck— 
seem to conspire to create a streetscape where serious injury or 
death are simply the cost of doing business. 

Traffic violence is so ubiquitous in New York City that one 
in three voters has been seriously injured in a traffic crash or 
knows someone who has been seriously injured or killed in one. 
There are stories in the news almost every day about a horren¬ 
dous collision or a distracted driver. Someone speeds; there's a 
mix-up; they lost control of the car; it was an accident. 

This is one version of our streets, but there is another. It's a 
more responsible and honest approach; one that accepts the 
power and responsibility of modern life and individual actions; 
one that moves forward from the premise that every traffic 
crash is preventable and that every injury and life lost on a city's 
streets is a fundamental civic failure. This is Vision Zero and it 
has long been Transportation Alternatives' philosophy. For the 
first time in New York history, it will be shared by City Hall as 
well. 

“The City must take decisive and sustained action to reduce 
street fatalities each year until we have achieved ‘Vision Zero' 
— a city with zero fatalities or serious injuries caused by car 
crashes on the streets of New York," declared a policy paper 
released by Bill de Blasio this August. And now that candidate 
de Blasio is Mayor-elect de Blasio, it's time for the promises of 
his campaign to become the life-saving policies of a new gov¬ 
ernment. 


T hough T. A. has been talking about Vision Zero for the 
past five years, it isn't an idea that originated here. 

It's Swedish, dating back to 1997, when that country's 
Parliament passed a transportation bill based on the idea that 
society should never exchange life or health for benefits such as 
mobility, economic growth or convenience. 

Since that time, and with the help of Transportation Alterna¬ 
tives, the Vision Zero philosophy has spread across the Atlantic. 
At the state level, transportation departments in Minnesota, 
Utah, Washington, Oregon and West Virginia have identified 
zero roadway deaths as the core objective of their strategic safe¬ 
ty plans. Major municipalities like Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Washington, D.G. have also set their sights on a future without 
pedestrian, bicycle or automotive fatalities. 

Of course, every road is paved with good intentions. 
Whether it actually gets to where it's going is an entirely dif¬ 
ferent matter. 


I n 2011,268 people were killed on New York City's streets, 
and there were 2,942 serious-injury crashes. Mayor-elect 
de Blasio's plan to stop that carnage is, according to his 
policy paper, “a bold, comprehensive approach that balances 
smart design choices, sweeping expansion of 20-mph Slow 
Zones, expanded enforcement of reckless driving like speeding 
and failure to yield to pedestrians, and a camera-based deter¬ 
rent and enforcement system that is free from Albany politics." 
Certainly, these are all important steps. They are a continu- 
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ation of Mayor Bloomberg's legacy, and goals that Transporta¬ 
tion Alternatives has had its sights set on for years. Redesign¬ 
ing New York's biggest and most crash-prone corridors as 
Complete Streets with dedicated bike lanes and wide sidewalks 
would have a massive impact on traffic safety and quality of life. 
Tackling speeding, which is the number one cause of car-related 
fatalities in New York City, and failure to yield, which account¬ 
ed for 25 percent of all crashes that injured or killed pedestrians 
between 1995 and 2009, would drastically reduce the threat 
that bikers and walkers face each day. Installing more 20 mph 
Slow Zones, especially around schools and in pedestrian-dense 
areas, is a time-tested strategy for saving lives, as are automated 
enforcement cameras. Freeing enforcement cameras from 
Albany's control, however, is a heavy political lift, as are all the 
other items in the Mayor-elect's Vision Zero plan. 


F ormer New York Governor Mario Cuomo famously 
quipped, “You campaign in poetry. You govern in 
prose." If that's the case, then the text of Bill de Blasio's 
safe streets policies will be dense, cryptic and far more chal¬ 
lenging than simply saying it and making it so. 

Transportation Alternatives has been fighting Albany for 
enforcement cameras in New York City for 15 years. We've won 


a lot, and we're certain Mayor-elect de Blasio can make signifi¬ 
cant gains, but he's going to have to prioritize the issue. Allow¬ 
ing New York City total home rule over automated enforcement 
cameras is essentially Albany legislators voting to restrain their 
own power. That's not something New York City has seen often, 
and it's not going to become a reality unless the Mayor-elect is 
willing to kick, scream and horse-trade to make it happen. 

And that's not the only fight he should expect. Though life¬ 
saving Complete Street improvements like bike lanes and wider 
sidewalks are wildly popular in polls and among the vast major¬ 
ity of New Yorkers, there is always opposition. Shepherding a 
life-saving street redesign from planning to community propos¬ 
als to construction to completion requires thick skin and self- 
assurance. In a city as big as New York, there will always be dis¬ 
sent, whether it's from a parking-obsessed community board, 
a City Council member looking to make a name for themself or 
a resident who doesn't like change. Often times those voices 
will find traction in the media, and in the most extreme cases, 
they'll make their way to court. If Mayor-elect de Blasio really 
wants to make New York City's most dangerous streets and 
intersections safe, he's going to have to codify a strategy to do 
so. Last year, T. A. and Council Member Gentile worked on a 
bill that mandated improvements to the City's most danger¬ 
ous intersections every year. Legislation like that would allow 
Mayor-elect de Blasio to move past the inevitable confronta- 
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tions and reframe the discussion around his administration's 
obligation to save lives. 

The next Mayor will also have to find a way to make the 
NYPD get serious about crosswalk enforcement and speeding 
enforcement if he hopes to truly tame New York City's streets. 
There is a windshield perspective in the police department that 
tacitly encourages officers to turn a blind eye to life-threatening 
behaviors like speeding and failure to yield. What's more, those 
are “difficult tickets." Speeding enforcement requires trained 
personnel and dedicated resources. Crosswalk enforcement 
demands boots on the ground. Though the police chief serves at 
the pleasure of the mayor, changing the NYPD's priorities isn't 
as simple as issuing a directive. It will require more resources, 
a rethinking of policing practices and a real commitment from 
every link in the chain of command. 

As if all of that wasn't challenging enough. Mayor-elect de 
Blasio is going to have to do it all while scaling up an already 
ambitious series of projects piloted by the Bloomberg Adminis¬ 
tration. Neighborhood Slow Zones, public plazas. Safe Streets 
for Seniors, an expanding bike network and even better bus 
service are all critical parts of the historic drop in pedestrian 
fatalities that New York City has seen in the past 12 years. Life¬ 
saving Complete Streets are, as their name implies, a holistic 
product. They require simultaneous and sustained efforts to 
truly work, and if Mayor-elect de Blasio wants to live up to his 
bold and inspiring vision for a New York City with zero fatalities 
or serious injuries caused by traffic crashes, he's going to have 
to push forward on all fronts with the focus that such a noble 
task requires. 


H e will have help, of course. Transportation Alterna¬ 
tives brought the Vision Zero philosophy to New York 
City's political world and has every intention of fight¬ 
ing to make it a reality on our streets. Dozens of T.A. advocates, 
hundreds of volunteers and a 100,000-person activist network 
will continue to lead the grassroots campaigns that have been 
getting results for 40 years and keep on raising the bar, bringing 
the latest and greatest ideas to city leaders and calling for more, 
better and smarter street improvements. 

A City Council that increasingly understands that safe, sus¬ 
tainable streets are not just a priority but a necessity will help 
too. Many progressive planning stalwarts are returning to the 
Council and many of the chamber's new faces are everyday 
cyclists and proud pedestrians. The business community and 
real estate interests are onboard as well, and increasingly sup¬ 
portive of streets that attract shoppers and facilitate the sort of 
lifestyle that a mobile workforce demands. 

Most importantly, though, the vast majority of New York 
voters will support Mayor-elect de Blasio's Vision Zero agenda. 
Sixty-seven percent of New York City voters, and 65 percent 
of voters who own cars, support bringing protected bike lanes 
and pedestrian islands to their neighborhood, according to a 
new T.A. poll. Eighty-six percent of voters, and 82 percent of 
car-owning voters, say they support the city installing more 
speeding enforcement cameras in school zones, according to 
the same poll. These are powerful numbers, representing vot¬ 
ers that Mayor-elect de Blasio can rely on as he fights to remake 
New York City's streets. They're a call to action and a mandate 
for life-saving changes. ■ 
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SAFER STREETS 

A Street Grows in Brownsville 



Tild«n Hout«t 


ACTIVISTS WANT 
TO LINK UP 
SEGMENTS OF 
BROWNSVILLE'S 
COMMUNITY TRAIL 
WITH THREE 
MID-BLOCK 
CROSSWALKS 


WHEN THE NEW YORK CITY HOUSING 
Authority built the Brownsville and Til- 
den Houses in Central Brooklyn 65 years 
ago, they didn't think much about the 
street grid. Far more important in their 
minds were the units, the courtyards 
and the cost. Decades later, however, 
residents who are fed up with dangerous 
traffic and difficult street crossings are 
fighting to remedy the error of that over¬ 
sight, and T. A. is helping out. 

In collaboration with the Brownsville 
Partnership, Yvette W. Rouget, T. A.'s 
2013 Dr. Carl Henry Nacht Fellow and 
a resident of the Brownsville Houses, 
has been working on a plan to re-map 


three mid-block crosswalks. The new 
crosswalks would help community mem¬ 
bers safely and conveniently cross the 
double-length blocks that surround the 
enormous housing complexes and take 
advantage of a “community trail" estab¬ 
lished by the Brownsville Partnership. 

“In the midst of uncontrollable crime, 
my community is gaining a sense of self- 
determination and control through our 
work to change the physical streets," 
Yvette said. “We just got bike lanes and a 
Slow Zone — it makes us believe there's 
a strong possibility that these mid-block 
crosswalks can happen too." 

Although that plan is just now gaining 


steam, its momentum started last year 
when Yvette's Nacht Fellow predecessor, 
Stephanie Kneeshaw-Price, recruited 
Brownsville residents to participate in 
a community research project, which 
culminated in a paper titled Safe Streets 
are Healthy Streets. Among the many 
findings in that work, residents pointed 
to the intersection of Blake Avenue and 
Osborn Street as a location in need of a 
mid-block crosswalk. Soon after, resi¬ 
dents at the Brownsville Partnership's 
HOPE Summit identified the intersec¬ 
tion of Livonia Avenue and Osborn 
Street as another dangerous spot for 
pedestrians. Yvette and a handful of 
other engaged residents picked up on 
those kernels and are now fighting for 
crosswalks at those locations, as well as 
at Osborn Street and Dumont Avenue. 

“Our goal in creating the community 
trail was twofold: It was to increase phys¬ 
ical activity, but it was also to improve 
safety along these mid-block pedestrian 
paths," said Nupur Chaudhury of the 
Brownsville Partnership. “More people 
walking on this path means more eyes on 
the street and less crime. By highlighting 
residents on the trail, it becomes a com¬ 
munity trail that is unique to Browns¬ 
ville". 

Yvette, T. A. and the Brownsville Part¬ 
nership plan to present these community 
needs—along with a petition in favor of 
the new crosswalks signed by more than 
300 neighborhood residents —to the local 
community board by the end of the year. 

Jennifer So Godzeno, Transporta¬ 
tion Alternatives' Planning Director, is 
optimistic that the board will greenlight 
the project, and she hopes that the DOT 
and NYGHA will consider exporting it to 
similar housing complexes around the 
city. “There is growing evidence that low- 
income people are disproportionately 
impacted by traffic crashes," she said. 
“These streetlife-killing superblocks may 
be a big part of the problem. We need our 
pedestrian infrastructure to be built on 
the human scale and our city's streets to 
be safe for every New Yorker." ■ 
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a Transportation Alternatives member and supporter since 1995, 
and serves on the Legal Affairs Committee of the League of Amer¬ 
ican Bicyclists. He is an avid cyclist and long-time bike commuter. 

Steve Vaccaro has litigated personal injury cases for cyclists, 
pedestrians and others for over fifteen years. He also handles 
employment and civil rights disputes. Steve has served on the 
Advisory Council of Transportation Alternatives since its incep¬ 
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BIG DATA 

A New Take 
on Traffic 


JAMES VACCA 


LIVABLE STREETS ARE NOW A TOP-TIER ISSUE IN THE CITY COUNCIL. 


NOT TOO LONG AGO, TRAFFIC DATA 
was a topic for pocket-protected engi¬ 
neers, and pedestrian fatalities only 
made the front page when the victim was 
famous. Recently, however, road safety 
issues have found their way into places 
of prominence among policy makers and 
publishers. 

In the past year. New York's City 
Council has held nearly a dozen hearings 
on livable streets topics ranging from 
parking policy to the NYPD's role in safer 
streets to the mapping and distribution 
of crash data. While this number isn't all 
that much larger than it was five years 
ago, the prominence of the hearings and 
the attention given to them by partici¬ 
pating Council members, as well as the 
media, has changed significantly. 

“Five years ago, a hearing on the 
NYPD's crash investigation policies 
would have had an attendance figure in 
the single digits, and most of the Council 
members would have spent the majority 
of the time on their smart phones," said 
T.A.'s Deputy Director Noah Budnick. 


“Now, that hearing is standing room 
only, and Council members are asking 
probing questions, grandstanding, cross- 
examining and cracking wise. It's a whole 
new chapter." 

At the same time, news outlets are 
devoting more space and resources to 
reporting on transportation and street 
safety. Recent car-on-pedestrian colli¬ 
sions have drawn media attention in a 
way that even longtime advocates find 
surprising. “It sounds callous," Budnick 
said, “but pedestrian injuries used to 
fight with street fairs for space at the 
back of the local section, and suddenly 
they're front-page news." 

When pressed for a reason why, 
Budnick told Reclaim, “It's a virtuous 
cycle. New Yorkers care more about our 
streets, which means their elected offi¬ 
cials care more and newspapers do too. 
Those all feed back into each other and 
suddenly a historically second-tier issue 
has a place of some prominence in the 
public forum." 

During the recent elections, T. A. used 


that positive feedback loop to help pro¬ 
mote forums and questionnaires that got 
candidates on the record and voters and 
media outlets informed. These efforts 
are part of the reason that the new City 
Council is more attuned to livable streets 
issues than ever before. Among the City's 
legislative body are cyclists, parking 
policy wonks, safe-street advocates and 
urban planning progressives. 

In the coming months, a broad 
array of livable streets issues will face 
the scrutiny of these fresh-faced City 
Council members, a new mayor and 
an inquisitive public. Top on the list 
will be reducing traffic deaths and 
injuries, improving the city's biggest 
streets and empowering all of the 
city's 400 neighborhoods to real¬ 
ize their right to safe local streets. 
Though it remains to be seen whether 
all this new energy will significantly 
shift the debate, one thing is for cer¬ 
tain: T.A.'s 100,000 supporters and 
millions more New Yorkers will be 
paying close attention. ■ 





50 Broadway, 27th Floor, New York, NY 
1-866-Flanzig (1-866-352-6944) 

As reported in the NY Jury Verdict Search Reporter 2010 


Living and riding in NYC, 
attorney Daniel Flanzig 
kno\A/s the dangers and 
challenges NY cyclists 
face on a daily basis. 

For over 18 years, his 
firm has successfully 
represented the rights 
of seriously injured 
cyclists and other crash 
victims in the Ne\A/ 

York Courts. The firm 
has recently obtained 
one of the highest 
settlements in the 
State of New York for a 
pedestrian struck by a 
vehicle*. 


Daniel Flanzig is the 
co-author of "Wheels 
of Justice" a monthly 
column for the New 
York Bicycle Coalition 
and is a frequent 
lecturer on bicycle 
litigation in New 
York. He has also 
developed NY's first 
Free Bike Crash App, 
a useful tool to help 
cyclists collect critical 
data after a crash. To 
learn more visit www. 
newyorkbikelawyers. 
com or call for a free 
consultation. 
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ACTIVIST COMMITTEE UPDATES 


Dispatches from the Front 


TRANSPORTATION ALTERNATIVES' ACTIVIST 
Committees host monthly meetings and social outings, 
and support vibrant online communities. They also make 
fighting for local street improvements a lot of fun. 


MANHATTAN 

The Manhattan Activist Committee 
turned out over 6o supporters to three 
successive Community Board 7 trans¬ 
portation committee meetings focused 
on making Amsterdam Avenue a Com¬ 
plete Street. Their hard work paid off in 
mid-October when the transportation 
committee passed a resolution in sup¬ 
port of the plan. Next up is a big push to 
get community boards to pass resolu¬ 
tions in favor of Complete Streets on 
Fifth and Sixth avenues from Central 
Park to southern Manhattan. That cam¬ 
paign is closing in on 10,000 petition 
signatures, and signing on more coali¬ 
tion partners each week. 


MEETS 

when: First Thursday of every month 

6:30-8 pm 

where: Transportation Alternatives 

127 W.26th Street, 10th Flocy 
(Chelsea) 

contact: Albert Ahronheim, Chair 
aahronheim@aol.com 




STATEN ISLAND 


The Staten Island Activist Committee hit 
it out of the park with their Clove Road 
campaign. The proposal for a protected 
bike lane and intersection improvements 
for pedestrians was accepted by Commu¬ 
nity Board I's Silver Lake Area Commit¬ 
tee, and the very next day the full Board 
issued a resolution for the DOT to study 
the area for future implementation. If 
the plan moves forward, it will be Staten 
Island’s first on-street protected bike 
lane, and the first new bike infrastructure 
on the Island since 2010. On the calendar 
for the fall, committee members will be 


meeting with Council Member Debi Rose 
to earn her support for bike lanes and 
pedestrian improvements along Richmond 
Terrace. 


MEETS 

when: Third Thursday of every month 

6:30-8 pm 

where: Everything Goes Book Cafe 
208 Bay Street (St. George) 
contact: Meredith Sladek, Chair 
meredith@transalt.org 


BROOKLYN 

The Brooklyn Activist Committee took 
some time out from their busy schedule 
to celebrate the new and improved Jay 
Street bike lane, which runs fi^m Tillary 
Street to the waterfront. But they aren’t 
content to stop there. The committee 
and their high-profile partners plan to 
rally behind the improvement of the rest 
of the chaotic corridor. Activists also 
signed up a slew of senior centers and 
public schools in their campaign to win 
a street safety forum in Bushwick and 
Williamsburg. After a multi-year effort 
to improve Court Street intersections, 
Dave “Paco” Abraham worked with the 
Cobble Hill Association to get pedestrian 
signals installed at the intersection with 
Bergen Street. A new crosswalk is also 
on the way there, but the signals have 
already made it safer for pedestrians to 
cross. 

MEETS 

when: Last Thursday of every month 

7 - 8:30 pm 

where: Brooklyn YWCA 

30 Third Avenue 
First Floor Meeting Room 
(Cobble Hill) 

contact: Dave Taco' Abraham, Chair 

dave.paco.abraham@gmail.com 


T' 




THE BRONX 

A new bike lane was opened along the 
length of Co-op City Boulevard in the 
Bronx. T.A.’s Bronx Activist Commit¬ 
tee played a key role in developing and ^ 

demonstrating public support for the 
project. Committee members held an 
“activation” ride along the Co-op CityH 
and E. 222nd Street bike lanes. More 
than 40 people participated, including 
City Council Member Andy King (who 
later spoke at T.A.’s Right of Way rally). 
BronxActivist Committee members also ^ ^ 
focused on rallying support for the City’s 
plan to build a greenway on the Van 
Cortlandt Park segment of the Putnam 
Trail, connecting to Westchester’s South 
County Trail. As a result of those efforts, 
many speakers turned out in support of 
the plan at a recent DEC hearing. 


MEETS 

when: Second Wednesday of every month 

6:30 - 8 pm 

where: Bronx Museum of Art 

1040 Grand Concourse 
CONTACT: Rich Gans, Co-Chair 

Elizabeth Hamby, Co-Chair 
bronx@transalt.org 


QUEENS 

Queens activists have been a whirlwind 
of activity lately. Their 21st Street traf¬ 
fic calming campaign has rounded up 27 
community groups and small business 
partners, hosted a successful Park(ing) 
Day spot with the LIC Library and 
brought their case to leaders of Com¬ 
munity Board 1. The Queens Boulevard 
campaign has enlisted the support of 10 
Bike Friendly Businesses and collected 
over 1,500 petition signatures. Commit¬ 
tee members Steve Scofield and Scott 
Wolpow recently fundraised for T. A. on 
the Climate Ride to Washington, D.C. 
and met with Congresswoman Carolyn 
Maloney’s staff to try to secure even 
more support for street safety projects 
Queens. 




MEETS 

when: Second Tuesday of every 

6:30 - 8 pm 

where: Queens Pride House 

76-11 37th Avenue 
(Jackson Heights) 

CONTACT: Jessame Hannus, Co-Chair 
belleoflonglake@gmail.com 
Steve Scofield, Co-Chair 
ste vsco @ g m a i I. CO m 
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BECAUSE 
HELMET HAIR 
IS BEAUTIFUL 


Transportation Alternatives' 
Giro Reverb helmet is the 
look of urban cycling. 
SidsBikes.com 


All profits benefit TA. Chelsea: 151 W 19th St. 

Only available at Sid's Bikes. Midtown: 235 E 34th St. 
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SAFE STREETS 

The Power of Polling 



DID YOU KNOW THAT AMONG NEW 
York City voters support for protected 
bike lanes and pedestrian islands is 
highest in the Bronx? Did you know 
that citywide 82 percent of car-owning 
voters say they want more speeding 
enforcement cameras in school zones? 
Did you know that three in four Staten 
Island voters think Hylan Boulevard is 
the borough’s worst street for pedestri¬ 
ans? 

No? Neither did Transportation Alter¬ 
natives until it received a new set of poll¬ 
ing data. 

For the past three years, T. A. has been 
working with the opinion research firm 
Penn Schoen Berland to find out what 
New York voters really think about liv¬ 
able streets. What they’ve discovered 
occasionally contradicts long-held 
beliefs, confuses seasoned political play¬ 
ers and complicates matters royally. It 
has also strengthened T.A.’s advocacy 
work by allowing staffers and members 
to develop new campaigns and manag¬ 
ers to shift resources to where they’re 
needed most. 

T. A. has always prided itself on fighting 
to empower community residents in the 
five boroughs, but now it’s able to respond 
to abroad swath of New Yorkers whose 
voices too rarely enter into the debate 
over safer and more sustainable streets. 

“Instead of making assumptions or 
relying on stereotypes, we went and 
talked with New York voters,” said T.A.’s 


Deputy Director Noah Budnick. “The 
results have focused our work and given 
us a new kind of credibility with elected 
officials and policy makers.” 

“Throughout the mayoral race, this 
work has been especially impactful,” 
Budnick added. “By partnering with a 
firm that can target voters, we’re learn¬ 
ing the opinions of the people who show 
up at the polls on primary day and for 
the general election. Candidates sit up 
and take note and, if they’re smart, work 
to align their campaign platforms and 
rhetoric with voters’ opinions.” 

Since its founding in 1973, Transporta¬ 
tion Alternatives has relied on members, 
volunteers, community activists and, 
more recently, its 100,000-person- 


strong social network to determine what 
campaigns would work best where, and 
which infrastructure projects would be 
best suited for what community. T.A.’s 
work with Penn Schoen Berland has 
expanded the chorus of voices calling for 
change and helped Transportation Alter¬ 
natives hear from people who may have 
stayed silent. 

“No one knows New York’s streets bet¬ 
ter than New Yorkers,” said T.A.’s Execu¬ 
tive Director Paul Steely White. “Our 
polling work has helped us hear from 
more people and develop campaigns that 
respond to changing needs and wants. 
Voters are now setting the agenda for 
New York City’s 6,000 miles of streets, 
which is exactly how it should be.” ■ 


WHO DID T.A. TALK TO? 


53% 


of the voters Penn 
Schoen Berland surveyed were 
over 50 years old. 


WHAT DID THEY SAY? 



of voters have lived 
in New York City for nnore 
than 20 years. 


MOST VOTERS 


live and 
work in the same borough. 




of voters don't use private cars. They 
use subways, buses, bikes, their feet or taxis 
as their prinnary way to get around the city. 

of voters support bringing protected 
bike lanes and pedestrian islands to their 
neighborhoods. 



voters think nnore people will be 
ing bikes in New York City in five years. 


Dmitry Gudkov 
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1603 York Ave, New York City, 10031 
(212) 737 3078 www.nycewheels.com 


REOeEARDBiKES COM FACEeOOK.COH/REDeEARDBIKES TWITTER COM^REDBEARDBIKES 

165 FRONT SL (FRONT & JAYl BROOKLYN, NY I120I 718.058.2453 


DUMBO'S NEWEST 
BIKE SHOP 


NYCeWheels 

folding bikes | electric bikes | kick scoot^ 


rides smoothly 


easily & fits 


brompton 

blrdy 

bike fiiday 

swift’WJOtr 

stride 

mpulton 

pacific reach 
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224 E, 13lh St, Ground LevBl (Btw 2ai3 Av) NYC 

WWW.bf0ld.com •212-529-7247 


bfBId 

deafer of quality folding bikes 


ROASTINe COMPANY 


visit us at; 

200 Flushing Avenue 

near the Brooklyn Navy Yard 


25 Jay Street 

in DUMBO - headquarters 

www.brooklynroasting.com 


PURVEYOR OF FINE BICYCLES S GEAR AND A DAMN GOOD BIKE FITTER 


WE CATER TO ALL DAILY RIDERS' NEEDS: 

- BROMPTON. JAMIS & LYNSKEY BIKES 

- RETUL 3D BIKE FIHINGS 

- BAGS. HELMETS. LIGHTS. LOCKS. RACKS & MUCH MORE 
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ENFORCEMENT 

The NYPD’s New Traffic Sleuths 



EIGHT MONTHS AGO, ATTHE URGING 
of Transportation Alternatives, the New 
York Police Department increased the 
size of its Collision Investigation Squad 
(CIS) by 50 percent and brought on a 
dozen new technicians. The results, 
according to testimony delivered at a 
recent City Council hearing, have been 
nothing short of staggering. 

For decades, NYPD had only a handful 
of investigators trained in traffic-crash 
reconstruction. These are the specialists 
who can cut through the assumptions 
and he-said, she-said of eyewitness tes¬ 
timony and look at the hard facts—skid 
marks, debris piles, impact zones, injury 
patterns and much more—to paint an 
accurate picture of what actually hap¬ 
pened in a traffic crash and, more impor¬ 
tantly, whose actions led to the collision. 
For years, this staffing shortage left hun¬ 
dreds of life-changing crashes uninves¬ 
tigated and thousands of police reports 
short of concrete details and filled with 
suppositions. 

Last year, a series of high-profile T.A. 


actions forced Police Commissioner Ray 
Kelly to rethink his understaffed “Acci¬ 
dent Investigation Squad.’' In a lengthy 
letter to the City Council, he outlined a 
new vision for a bigger and more aggres¬ 
sive “Collision Investigation Squad” 
capable of making a real difference on 
New York City’s streets. 

Last month, less than a year after the 
formation of that new unit, its com¬ 
manding officers and an NYPD attorney 
delivered an update on the new squad’s 
impact to the City Council. According 
to Deputy Chief John Cassidy, Execu¬ 
tive Officer of NYPD’s Transportation 
Bureau, the number of CIS investigations 
this year is already up 23 percent over last 
year. These efforts have led directly to the 
arrest of 20 dangerous drivers involved in 
fatal vehicle crashes. 

Though these are significant gains. 

City Council members and advocates at 
the hearing, including Transportation 
Alternatives’ Executive Director Paul 
Steely White, insist there’s more that the 
NYPD can do to tame New York City’s 


Wild West streets and ensure that per¬ 
petrators of traffic crime are brought to 
justice. 

“More thorough investigations means 
more justice—drivers who make fatal 
choices will be held accountable,” said 
White. 

Back at T.A. headquarters, advocates 
are already making plans. “We worked 
with the Council for years to push the 
NYPD towards improving their traffic- 
crash investigation policies,” said Juan 
Martinez, T.A.’s General Counsel & 
Legislative Director. “And we’re already 
working with them to raise awareness 
about what the Police Department can 
do to prevent crashes with targeted 
enforcement, as well as what they must 
do to make sure law-breaking drivers 
who cause fatal crashes are brought to 
justice.” 

“We’re looking forward to partnering 
with new Council Members and a new 
administration,” he added. “We need to 
ensure that no law-breaking driver eludes 
justice.” ■ 


Andrew Hinderaker 
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How did you get involved with T.A.? 

rd been involved with bike advocacy in 
the past, and when I moved here from 
Toronto 18 months ago, I saw a copy 
of Reclaim at a friend's house. I think I 
signed up online that night. 

Since becoming a member, what have 
you done with T.A.? Fve ridden the 
NYC Century Bike Tour twice, and Fve 
attended a few Brooklyn Activist Com¬ 
mittee meetings, and Fve been to a vol¬ 
unteer night at the office and done a bike/ 
pedestrian count. I also raised money for 
T.A. through Climate Ride. 

What’s that? Climate Ride is a non¬ 
profit that raises money for environmen¬ 
tal causes by hosting long-distance bike 
rides. I rode from New York to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. and raised more than $9,000 
from 210 donors. Half of that went to T.A. 
and the other half went to 350.org. 

That’s some serious fundraising. Fve 

done this kind of thing twice before, but 
Fve never raised so much. I think people 
responded to the organizations, and I 
think my tactics have improved. 


What worked so well? Three things: 

I asked a lot of people; I asked with a 
specific figure in mind; and I had a lot of 
personal conversations. 

That must have been fun. It was. It was 
a great way to catch up with old friends. 

I talked to a guy I hadn’t spoken with in 
years for 45 minutes one night. Another 
friend I called told me he just lost his job, 
so he couldn’t help, but I sent him a few 
job listings the next day. 

What do you do? I’m a software engi¬ 
neer. I work for the Avaaz Foundation, 
which does online advocacy. We’ve got 
27 million members, staff in 20 countries 
and operate in 17 languages. We do cam¬ 
paigns on women’s rights, human rights, 
climate and democracy. 

Do you have any thoughts about the 
relationship between technology and 
cycling? Fve been thinking about two 
things lately: measurement and naviga¬ 
tion. There’s the quantified-self stuff, 
like FitBit or Strava, that keeps you 
motivated or competing. And on the 
navigation side, there’s Google maps and 


technologies like Hammerhead that help 
people get on their bike and go. 

Before moving to New York, you spent 
a decade in the Bay Area. How does 
that bike scene stack up to New York’s? 

Until recently, San Francisco’s efforts 
to improve bike infrastructure were 
stymied by this ridiculous lawsuit, so 
they’re a few years behind New York in 
terms of the built environment. In terms 
of bike culture, I think Giti Bike has got¬ 
ten a lot more “regular people” on bikes 
in New York, which is great. I imagine 
that’ll happen with bike share in the 
Bay Area too, but right now New York is 
ahead. 

What about the hills? You can always 
ride around them. But you do get used 
to them. I lived on a big hill and rode up 
it every day on the way home from work. 
It was definitely good training for Cli¬ 
mate Ride. While I’m not a fast rider, I 
can climb, and sometimes passed people 
going uphill. ■ 


Andrew Hinderaker 
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Complete Streets save 
ives and make New York 
a better city. 


Transportation 
Alternatives is fighting 
for Complete Streets in 
every borough. 


Donate to TA/s 
Complete Streets Fund 
by December 31 and 
your gift will be matched 
by a local foundation. 



















